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“ O fortunatos nimium sua si bona norint 
* Agricolas.” Vine. 





VoL, 1. 





AGRICULTURE. 


Agriculture and Manufactures. 


October 31st, 1820. 

Mr. Epvrron—After a long interval, your two last 
papers ‘have brought me the rejoinder of the Maryland 
Farmer, in support of the protection of manufactures, 
and in answer to my letter, which was published in 
your 20th number. This delay, it seems, was in part 
caused by your misplacing the letter of the Maryland 
Farmer, and really sir, of your two correspondents, 
Ihave much the most reason to complain of your care- 
lessness. I cannot suppose that many of your readers 
recollect much of my arguments, after eleven weeks 
have elapsed since their publication, and an answer can 
scarcely fail of being satisfactory, to one who has not 
vead, or does not remember the piece which drew it 
forth. Asaccident has given my antagonist this advan- 





BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1820. 


“any other of the national mterests and no more.” — 


‘This is all I have asked for them, and is ail they can 
desire ?—Now this is a striking example of the unfair- 
ness, with which your correspondent quotes and argues 
—of what portion of his opponent’s argument he finds 
it convenient te answer, and what to pass without no- 
tice. These words are really his own, quoted by me in 
my last, and immediately followed by these remarks.— 
«In the opinion expressed in the last sentence, | most 
* heartily concur; and it was carried into complete ef- 
“ fect by Congress, neither the agricultural, mercantile, 
* manufacturing, or any other interest would profit a 
* cent by its protection. Governments have no means 
“ of giving encouragement by direct or indirect boun- 
* ties to one interest, but at the expense of the others ; 
“and if all were equally protected, it would be exac‘ly 
“the same thing as leaving all to themselves.” Tiaus 
this confession of the propriety of protecting manufac 
tures, is really as strong a contradiction to the opinion, 





tage, I request of such of your subscribers as may ho- 


as words can convey. 1 still avow my concurrence in the 


nour this with a perusal, to refer to all that has been|sentiment expressed by my opponent, because I am op- 
said on both sides, in the course of this discussion.|posed to all kinds of privileges, restrictions or bounties ; 
This will save a deal of trouble in quoting and re-|but the expression is absurd when used by an advocate 
quoting, and allow me to avoid imposing a heavier tax/for legislative protection, and all that I have said for the 
than necessary on the patience of your readers purpose of exposing this absurdity, remains uncontra- 
The address from the Delegates of the United Agri-idicted by the Maryland Farmer. 
cultural Societies of Virginia, was in answer to the|] We both insist through our four letters, that manu- 
most prominent and popular arguments and assertions,|factures ought to have ‘ as much protection as ail other in- 
on which rest the claims of the manufacturers to ad-ferests, and no more.’ Agreeing so perfectly in our pre- 
ditional privileges, and which form the only support|mises, it is remarkable that our conclusion should vary 
of the doctrines of their advocates. The delegatesjso widely. Here then is an excellent subject for dis- 
have supported each of their objections to protecting|cussion, and [ propose to my brother farmer, that we 
duties, by arguments, which if weak or false, coul:!jshall settle this point before we proceed to others: By 
certainly have been overthrown with ease. The first/quitting our rambling sort of a discussion, and narrow. 
letter of the Maryland Farmer, was an attack on theling our debateable ground, we shall each be better able 
address ; but instead of attempting to show its state-jto maintain the contest, and intrade much less on the 
ments to be unfounded, its arguments sophistical orjpatience of your readers. If he thinks that enough 
false, and consequently its whole position untenable,jhas been said on this head, he is welcome to choose any 
he contented himself with denying the correctness ofjother, which has come within the range of our argument 
three or four minor points of the address, (in two of}—he may support any one of his leading propositions, 
which he mistook its obvious meaning,) and then wentior assail any one of mine,—take either the affirmative or 






on to re-assert all that had been proved to be erro- 
neous by the very paper, which his letter was intended 
to answer. A very different course was to be ex- 
pected from a writer, who is distinguished from most 





negative side, and I will not shrink from the debate. All 
that I require is, that he shall confine his choice to one 
thing at a time, and furnish proof instead of assertion. 
This proposal is not made in consequence of my feeling 





of his co-operators, not less by the purity of his diction, 
than by his courtesy and urbanity. My reply to this 
attack was principally confined to those s which 
related to our Societies and their address, and I still 
believe that my success was complete in exposing the 
futility of his doctrines. In his last letter, my antago- 
nist has pursued the same course, as in his remarks on 
the address: he does not dispute the premises of any 
leading proposition, nor does he attempt to show that 
the conclusions are improperly drawn; but by quoting 
detached parts of passages, he can easily make that 
to be unintelligible, or ridiculous, which if taken with 
the preceding or succeeding passages, would perhaps 
be found not only clear, but incontrovertible. Now 
this is not a little unfair in my brother farmer, and 
does not at all accord with his usual courtesy; but 
though he may thus dether an opponent, it does not 
advance him a step towards confuting his reasoning.— 
The grounds of his opinions are again announced, in 


he slightest wish to continue our contest, but because 
am resolved not to follow my Maryland friend through 
other letter, of a character similar to his last ; and I 

m not willing that he or others should construe my si- 

lence, into pe Secvarting to the cogency of his logic, or im- 

pute it to a want of confidence in the cause which I sup- 
ort. 

F The principal part of the Maryland Farmer’s argu- 

ments in favour of forcing manufactures, were founded 


lof clothing. In my reply, 1 contended that the previ- 


Num. 35. 
demand here wouid be supplied by importation, insteac! 


of increased production, and my antagonist will be com 

pelled to adhere to his admission and yield the point 

The price of common coarse wool, in my neighbour- 
hood, has not during 25 years, been less than 37 cents 
per lb. I haveno means of ascertaining the average 
prices to the north, but presume they are at least as 
high: the lowest price stated in your weekly price cur 

rent for all 1819, is 37 cents for common wool, and } 
observe that Wm. Young of Brandywine, now offers $1 
per ib. for merino wool: and yet that price is not suf- 
ficient to save merino sheep from the butcher, as stated. 
and deplored by most of the advocates of protecting du. 
ties. These prices have not been a sufficient induce. 
ment to grow wool, and for that reason our country has 
never produced near enough for its consumption. Ar- 
thur Young in 1790, stated the average price of Eng- 
lish wool (of quality fer superior to ours) to be 9}d. ster- 
ling, and in a late presentment or recommendation of 
manufactures, by the grand jury of the Supreme Court 
for the Eastern district of Pennsylvania, the price of 
coarse English wool is said to be from 84d. to 9d. per 
lb, Iam aware that these prices of wool in England, 
are considerably lower than on the continent, which is 
owing (strange as it may appear to my antagonist,) en- 
tirely to the great protection afforded to manufactures, 
in that country: but this difference does not prevent 
English manufacturers importing such a quantity, as to 
produce much clamour against the trade. If Eng- 
lish manufacturers, possessing the monopoly of pur- 
chasing all the wool of their country, which is so 
productive in this article, and at so low a rate, stil! 
find it profitable to import wool largely---what could 
prevent the same result here, (when the establishment 
of manufactures shall have created a demand) where 
the supply isso limited, and the price above any in Eu 

rope oF equal quality. In France, before the revolu- 
tion, the trade in wool was free, and its price as high 
as any in Europe. It had all the alleged advantages too, 
from the great encouragement afforded to the manufac- 

ture, by Colbert, the idol of all the political econo 

mists of the school to which my antagonist belongs. 
Here, (as stated by A. Young,) the price of coarse 
wool was at 10 and 12 sous in the grease, and 20 
and 22 washed, and in one instance (that of Beauce} 
as low as 16 sous washed. The average of the whole 
kingdom, including much of the Spanish breed, some 
of which sold as high as 4 livres per lb. was 1s. 6d. ster. 
ling, or 33 cents per lb. The annual importation of 
wool into France, averaged the enormous sum of 
27,000,000 of tivres. Now, by the establishment of 
manufactures by gman duties in this country, the 
price of wool would no doubt rise to that mark, which 
would make its importation profitable to the manufac. 





lon the sufferings of our soldiers in the late war, for eae and by the comparison of prices, it appears to 


me that a very inconsiderable advance would be suffi- 





lous establishment of manufactures, would not have pre-|cient for the purpose. It could not possibly rise higher, 
vented the scarcity and high price of woollens, ‘ To|because the price in Europe could not be at all affected 
prove this extraordinary position,’ says your correspon-iby our new demand, as we should cease to import just, 
dent, ‘ he arranges hypothetically a scheme of manu-|ss much of the manufactured, as we would then require 
‘ facturing at home, made to depend for its success, onjof the raw material. The little profit hitherto arising 
« supplies of wool from foreign countries, and then goes/from sheep, warrants the belief that it would require a 
‘on to show, and he does it with great clearness, that injvery considerable advance in price, to increase our pro- 
* the event of war, we should be subject to the samejduction of wool—To my former observations on this 


this, ss in his first letter, without pretending to prove|‘ difficulties and disappointments in procuring wool for 


the unsoundness of my argument in opposition to} our factories, as without them, we 


them. A discussion conducted in this way would be 


ould be subject to 
* for want of clothes.’ I thank my brother farmer for 


endless, and the Maryland Farmer could never be van-jthe admission that my conclusion is correctly drawn, 
quished, either because he would not know it, or wouldjand we have only now to dispute above the truth of tle 


not confess it. 


premises, and it seems that he forgot this first and most 


The first remark of the Maryland Farmer on the})mportant link in my chain of argument. Is not the 


contents of my letter, is, “ I am indebted to the Vir- 
“‘ ginia Farmer for his frank confession, that, the 


javerage price of European wool much less than that 
lof America? If not, I admit that my information is in- 





“ manufacturing interest is equally entitled to protec-jcorrect, and this branch of my damage unsupported ; 
“ tion from foreign rivals and foreign enemies, withjbut if it is much cheaper, it fol 


s that an increased 


head, the Maryland Farmer answers, ‘ that we have 
‘in this country all the requisite means of constructing 
‘machinery, and of manufacturing for ourselves; that 
‘no country is better adapted to an abundant growth 
‘ of wool than the United States; that we are already in 
‘ possession of a stock of sheep that with attention to 
‘their increase, would give us in a very few years a sup- 
‘ ply of wool beyond any necessity of the country. Why 
‘ then is it cote pa that our factories should rely on 
‘foreign countries for the supply of wool” For the 
same reason, that, with all these advantages, and heay: 
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Protecting duties besides, we now rely on foreign 
countries for the supply of cloth; because, we can em- 
ploy our capital more profitably, than in either growing 
or manufacturing wool; because, from 37 to 100 cents 
will not remunerate us for “ paying that attention ne- 
cessary to increase our flocks,” nor, (judging by my 
own experience,) would an addition to the price, of 10 
cents per lb.; and I presume that the patriotism of our 
manufacturers would scarcely induce them to give 
higher prices to fellow citizens, than to foreigners. 
Protecting duties are not wanting, to cause all the wool] 
produced in the United States, to be worked up: that 
is now done, and always was, befure Congress caught 
the manufacturing fever. If it is necessary to force 
wool raising, by bounties, the only eftectual means wil! 
be, to give them to the wool growers, instead of the 
wool weavers. But without the all powerful stimulant 
afforded by bounties, wool will neither be cheap nor 
plenty, until sheep are more profitable for the carcase, 
than the fleece. Whenever mutton sells high, wool 
will generally sell low; and in this consists the remark- 
able difference between our market and that of England. 

* But the gentleman says,’ continues the Maryland 
Farmer, ‘that even defence may cost too dear. If he 
* means by this, that although manufacturing for ourselves 
* may be necessary to an effectual defence of our rights, yet 
* that their protection may cost too dear, 1 reply, that 
* they would cost nothing, separately from our other 
‘interests. If agriculture and commerce are relieved 
‘from the effects of the policy that is desolating the 
‘country, manufactures will resuscitate with them ’— 
My meaning is very obvious in the passage referred to, 
and if the arguments succeeding, are not conclusive, 
they have at least passed without contradiction from my 
antagonist. Manufactures were considered too costly 
éven on the admission of their affording some means of 
defence in war: Had I said, what my brother farmer has 
made me say, “ that they were necessary to the effec- 
inal defence of our rights,” it would have been admitting 
manufactures to constitute the first of political blessings, 
and consequently their value to be above all calculation 
of cost. The only injuries inflicted on agriculture and 
commerce, which have been caused by the policy of our 
government, that I know of, are the exclusive privileges 
granted to the manufacturing and paper stock interests ; 
these are abundantly “ desolating,” and if their after 
destruction could be effected, it would at once remove 
the heaviest obstacle to the prosperity of our country, 
and heal the wounds which have been inflicted on the 
equal rights of its citizens; but this change of policy 
could not possibly ‘ resuscitate’ an interest, which can 
only thrive by the privilege of indirectly taxing the in- 
dustry of others. 

My Maryland friend, next quotes my assertion that 
coarse woollens, scarce as they were, and enhanced in 
value by the war, were not higher than would be “ the 
“ permanent peace price of home manufactures, if pro- 
* tected by Mr. Baldwin’s tariff.” The truth of this im- 
portant fact, he does not question ; and yet from the ad- 
mission of it, there necessarily proceed consequences, 
which ought to destroy all his partiality for this part of 
the project. All the benefit then, that would be derived 
from the establishment of the woollen manufacture, (so 
far as it regards price,) would be—not to make cloth 
cheap in proportion as it was made plenty—but merely 
to prevent the price from rising higher than it was, 
when we had not established the manufacture, and when 
imports had been greatly diminished by embargo, non- 
importation and non-intercourse acts, and finally cut off 
by war. This price too, would have to be paid, in peace 
as well as in war, and this would be the great advantage 
produced by a measure, which would injure commerce, 
diminish considerably the receipts of the treasury, 
and levy an annual tax of several millions, on produc- 
tive industry, for the benefit of a privileged order. 
* But,’ adds my opponent, ‘I trust that the Virginia 
* Farmer will be sensible, that he might be able to pro- 
‘cure cloths during the war, that might be deemed suit- 
‘ able for negroes, and in syfficient quantity to clothe 50 
‘ or 100 negroes, and yet that cloth of suitable quality 
‘ and in quantity sufficient to clothe the army might not 
* be found in the country.” Very true, if only 50 or 100 


negroes were to be clothed; but as every southern 
farmer was in a situation similar to mine, it is proba- 


net been the case, it is evident that a considerable de- 
mand for cloth of a particular quality, so as greatly to 
augment the price, immediately affects the demand 
and value of the qualities just above and below, and 
the effect does not cease, until all have been increased 
in price, in nearly an equal degree, from the finest 


broad cloths, to the coarsest kersies Your corres- 
pondent has said nothing to shake my position, that 
ihe sufferings of our soldiers were not so much caused, 
by the scarcity of clothing, as by the ‘* emptiness of 
* the treasury, the negligence and incompetence of offi- 
“ cers, and the frauds of commissaries and contractors.” 

As it appears that I have completely failed in my 
former attempt to make the Maryland Farmer under- 
stand the difference between ‘ monopoly’ and ‘ combina- 
tion,’ Ushall not renewit; and as I did not charge the 
manufactures with “ combining for the purpose of ex- 
‘orting unreasonable prices,” his defence on that score 
requires no further comment. 

‘But this gentleman’ says my opponent, ‘ assumes 
‘the ground, that our manufactures must necessarily 
* be sold 25 per cent higher than those of the like kind 
‘and quality can be furnished at. Goods can be made, 
‘and are made and sold much lower, than the price at 
‘ which the like goods can be imported’—if this is after) 
the ‘like foreign goods,’ have paid duties averaging 
more than 25 per cent, and of course being enhanced 
that much in price—your correspondent has merely 
repeated, in other words, what my remark conveyed. 
It would be monstrous to suppose that he meant his 
words to be taken literally, that our manufactures are 
sold cheaper than the imported, allowing for the duty 


of the fact ; nor can I conceive why our manufacturers 
should want 40 per cent. or even 5 per cent protecting 
duties, if they can undersell the importers without 
any duty. The next sentence was perhaps intended to 
solve this mystery. ‘It is not because our manufac- 
‘iures cannot furnish goods as cheap as they can be 
‘ imported, that they are in a depressed and languish- 
‘ing condition. Their distress results from redundant 
‘importations on foreign account, which for years 
* past have been constantly selling at auction, at prices 
‘generally below their cost in Europe.’ Now even 
admitting this state of things to exist to the full extent 
which my friend believes, I see nothing in it so disas- 
trous to our country, nor any need of legislative in- 
terposition. If it has been caused by mistaken views 
f profit in foreign merchants, we may well suppose 
that ray have already paid dearly enough for their 
folly, to bring about acure; and that we shall hereaf- 
cer have to pay at full value, for such of their goods as 
we may buy. On the other hand, if foreigners are 
impelled by malice prepense, and are determined to sell 
us their goods for ever at less than cost, I think our 
wisest course would be to profit by their folly, rather 
than force them to terminate it. 

‘1 am sorry’ says your correspondent, ‘ that the Vir- 
‘ ginia Farmer should contend that the agriculturists 
‘have been burdened by the payment of import du- 
‘ties, to make as he seys, fortunes for the manufactur- 
‘ers.’ I can relieve my friend’s mind on this head, by 
assuring him that no such opinion has been expressed 
by me: on the contrary, I laboured, (inetfectually it 
seems,) to shew him, that he had fallen inte precisely 
ihe same mistake with regard to the address from the 
Delegation. I lament, for his sake, my inability to 
express myself on this subject, more clearly than be- 
fore, that “our delegates have not complained of 
“ duties, because they yield revenue, but because they 
‘yield none. When a duty is so high as to prohibit 
“the importation of any article, the consumer still 
“pays the full amount of tax, but it is received (in- 
«directly in the enhancement of price) by the manufactur- 
“er, instead of the government.” This doctrine was 
illustrated at sufficient length, to make it plain, if 
true, or to furnish means for its easy overthrow, if 


‘ists the same advantage to raise the price of their 
‘ products in the amount of duty, &c.”? This is true, as 
itregards sugar, cheese, and perhaps a few other articles, 
of which enough is not produced at home for our con- 
sumption, and therefore, such duties are as injurious to 
the country, and even to the whole agricultura} interest, 
as any others intended to change the direction of indus- 
try, from more to less profitable pursuits,—-All such du- 
ties are parts of the same absurd policy, and are equally 
deserving of reprobation. On all other products of agri- 
culture, which could not be imported without loss, even 
if duty free, the tariff fixes duties of 15 per cent; these 
duties afford no protection, yield no revenue, do neither 
harm nor good, and their absolute nullity is the best 
excuse that can be offered, for their remaining on the 
statute book. But were the duties on wheat and Indian 
corn, really as effectual bounties, as are those on cheese 
and sugar, still, such of the manufactures as require le- 
gal protection, would not contribute a cent towards their 
payment: a class that subsists on bounties, cannot pay 
a tax of any description, as its operation could only be, 
to somewhat diminish the amount of bounty, previously 
received from the people. 

lhave now examined all the objections urged by the 
Maryland Farmer, against the letter inserted in your 
20th number their futility has been sufficiently exposed ; 
but were they as strong, as in fact they are weak they 
would not in the slightest degree, have assisted in 
sustaining my antagonists’s cause. He has so curiously 
disposed his objections, that every one might safely be 
admitted as solid, without involving any admission of 
the propriety of the protecting duty system. And yet 


which the one has, and the other has not paid. If/my letter was not deficient in stronger grounds for con- 
this is the case, | have been hitherto perfectly ignorant|test ; for if my opinions are wrong, and my opponent’s 


are right, it consists of nothing but a series of false pro- 
positions and glaring absurdities. 

The greater part of the Maryland Farmer’s letter 
consists of a repetition of his former assertions. Sim- 
ple denial is sufficient to oppose mere assertion ; and it 
is the duty of him who affirms, to support, and not of his 
opponent to disapprove his assertions, by argument. 
This being therefore, no business of mine, I shall not 
occupy your columns further in finding fault, than the 
course pursued by the Maryland Farmer has compelled 
me to, In my own defence. 

I thank my brother farmer for his exhortation to curb 
the vices, avarice and selfishness, and his caution against 
trenching on the rights and interests of others. All men 
and all interests are alike governed by such motives, and 
certainly I claim no exemption for agriculturists. But 
it should be remembered, that while all minor classes 
may subsist on the property and labour of the majority, it 
is utterly impossible for the agricultural interest, forming 
an immense majority of the nation, to subsist, or even to 
receive the cules benefit, from oppressing the inconsi- 
derable manufacturing interest. Then however power- 
ful may be the operation of such motives on the agricul- 
turalinterest, they willbe at least harmless in their effects. 
On the other hand the experience of thirty years, shews 
how daring and how successful have been the attacks of 
minor interests ; and all the vigilance and all the strength 
of agriculturists are necessary, to guard their individual 
interests, as well as their country’s prosperity and the 
equal rights and privileges of the pecple. 

A VIRGINIA FARMER. 








FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER. 





PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY OF ALBEMARLE, 
Read, Oct. 10th, 1820. 

No. 1. 
On the culture & profits of Rapfie Seed. 
Bremo, June, 1820. 
Str.—The enclosed paper from Commodore James 
Barron, upon the culture and profits of Rape Seed, you 
will observe is the result of his observations on this sub- 
ject in the vicinity of Hamburg, during his late absence 





false. Instead however of noticing these, my antago- 
nist has, through halfa column, combatted with very 
solid arguments, a position which I never occupied, 


‘argument (that just quoted,) have any merit, it re- 
* coils with equal force on the agriculturists, An im- 





ble that there was a demand for clothing for 15 or 20 
negroes, for every regular soldier. 


Even if that had}‘ as manufactured goods. 


‘ port duty is paid on all agricultural products, as well 
This gives the agricultur- 


nor have any wish to defend. He then adds, § If this' 


from the country! It will prove a valuable addition to the 


‘the Society, and although I have not. consulted Commo- 
dore Barron, Iam sure he will not be averse to my plac- 
ing it where it is likely to be most extensively useful. 
I am yours respectfully, 

>, Minor, Esq. Sec’ry. of the JOHN H, COCKE. 
| Agri. Society of Albemarle. 





stock of useful knowledge already in the possession ot 


i ee 
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The Rape Seed is sown, reaped and treated in all 
respects so nearly like wheat, both as to timeand man- 
ner, that it is unnecessary to give any directions rela- 
tive to it differ:nt from that grain. It requires rich 
land, and that which is low is generally found to be 
the best—marsh lands in this country are employed for 
the purpose. It resembles mustard or cabbage goin 
to seed when nearly ripe, spreads considerably, and of 
course does not require to be sown so thick as wheat ; 
but one year’s experience and observation will shew 
the Farmer how it should be treated. It is easy to 
thresh and is generally cut ten or fourteen days, and 
allowed to lay in the field, when it is threshed on a 
sail cloth, or taken to the barn in a tight cart. 

The produce is about 100 bushels per acre, one third 
of which is oil of so good a quality, that it is eaten by 
most of the lower classes of peopie. Its value here is 
generally about $5 per 44 bushels; the weight of good 
seed is about 50 lbs. per bushel, It crushes very easy 
and the cake pounded and thrown over the land, is 
perhaps one of the best manuresin the world. It is 
that which enables the English farmer to excel all 
others in the abundant culture of Turnips and most 
others articles. It often brings 7/. per ton, for that 
purpose alone—like all other plants it requires the 
ground to be well cleared of weeds, but in all other 
respects it is a simple and easy thing to raise and pre- 
am for market either in barrels or sacks, if left too 
ong in the field it is apt to shatter much in moving. 

Its use is for lamps and for dressing cloth principai- 
ly. and a i ag of other purposes, but not for paint. 
In sowing the Rape Seed, the land is first ploughed, 
the seed is then thrown on the ground and Soomwad 
in with a light tooth harrow. 

Ihave examined the land in this neighbourhood on 
which this seed grows, and am of an opinion that land 
on which 5 barrels of corn will grow to the thousand, 
will produce 100 bushels of this seed tothe acre, l how- 
ever have seen the Rape Seed — near Hamburg 
on land 50 feet high, and also in England.—The aver- 
age advantage to the farmers in Holstein in the year 
1815, was 22/. 10s the ton of land, a ton of land is 14 
acres. 

I was in Hamburg all the summer of 1815, and em- 
ployed my time much in observing the growth. 

JAMES BARRON. 
Gen. Joun H. Cocke, Fluvanna. 


N 0. 2. Read, Oct. 10th, 1320. 
Plough with Five Coulters. 
BREMO, Sept. 1820. 

Sir.—The following description and drawing of a 
plough with 5 coulters is the invention of Commo- 
dore Barron, and is another among the several testi- 
monies already before the public of the useful and 
mechanical turn of that gentleman’s mind. 

Deeming it an implement well worthy the attention 
of the Society, I have the double pleasure of making 
this communication, at the same time expressing 
my best wishes for the success of the Society. 

JOHN H. COCKE. 
P. Minor, Esq. Sec’ry. &c. 
DESCRIPTION OF A PLOUGH WITH FIVE COULTERS. 

A. The plough, which may be made of any size 
most approved, so that it turns an even furrow. 

B. The shares or cutters the foremost of which 
should be placed in advance of the point of the plough 
8 or 9 inches, and the others 3-8ths of an inch behind. 
and from one to one and a half inches to the right 
hand of each other or nearer together, or further a- 
sunder as the operator may wish: any number may be 
employed or any form used either straight, curved or 
angular, or an axle with circular knives may be used; 
but the straight shares have been found the most sim- 
ple, and prepares the land for any purpose. 

It should be understood, that the ack pert of the 
first share should be 3-8ths of an inch in advance of 
the forepart of the second, and so on, throughout, 
which prevents it choaking and allows the earth to 
pass freely through. 


If the five coulters have been fixed behind the 
plough in stead of before, it might turn to good account, 





THE PLOUGH. 

















THE POWERS, USES ayv ADVANTAGES or OXEN, 
must sooner or later be forced ufion the atten- 
tion of Farmers in the middle, if not in the south- 
ern states —ZIt is perhaps true, that Oxen will 
not plough quite so MUCH in a day as horses— 
but their greater steadiness enables the flough- 
man to frerform his work BETTER, especially in 
rough, stony and stumpy land. It is a case 
wherein the trite saying is verified, that “ the 
race is not always to the swift, nor the battle to 
the strong.’—The Ox consumes much less 
of costly food than the horse, and is himself 
consumed at last. We are determined to recur 
again and again to this subject, until it shall 
have been thoroughly investigated in all its 
bearings. 

OFFICIAL REPORTS OF THE MASSACHUSETTS 

AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 


Upon the subject of the Cattle Show, Exhibition 
of Manufactures, Ploughing Match, and Agri- 
cultural inventions for the year past—as an- 
nounced at their anniversary held at Brighton, 
on the 17th and 18th days of October 1820. 


THIRD REPORT. 


The Committee on the Ploughing Match, viz: 
S. W. Pomeroy, one of the Board of Trusteés, 
BensamMin Gopparp, of Brookline and Pau 
Upron, of Salem, reported as follows ; 

That a green sward, 28 rods in length, was Gi- 
vided into sections of one quarter of an acre, 
which the Competitors were directed to plough 
not less than five inches in depth. 

That five Competitors entered and took thejr 
sections by lot, viz :— | 

Lot No. 1.—Samuel Ward of Roxbury, finish- 
ed in 47 minutes, furrows turned 20—one yoke 
of Oxen Ploughman and Driver. 





No. 3.—Silas Dudley of Sutton, finished in 35 
minutes, furrows turned 20—one yoke of Oxen, 
no Driver, himself Ploughman. 

No. 4.—-Luke Fisk of Waltham, finished in 46 
minutes, furrows turned 18—one yoke of Oxen, 
Ploughman and Driver. 
No. 5.—Thomas Whitcomb of Lexington, fin- 
ished in 38 minutes, furrows turned 20—two yoke 
of Oxen, Ploughman D. Pollard, and himself 
Driver. 
The Committee awarded as foliows, viz :— 
Ist. Premium to Gorham Parsons, Plough 20 
Ploughman, Hervey Stone, — 10 
Do. (no Driver) 5—35 
2d Premium to Samuel Ward, Plough, 12 


VPioughman, ‘Thomas Perkers, 6 
Driver William Ward, (a Lad) 3—21 

3d Premium to Luke Fisk, Plough, 8 

Himself Ploughman, 4 
Driver, Jonas Bemis. 2--14 
$70 


Your Committee have to remark, that the 
Teams appeared to be welltrained and in fine con- 
dition, and that it was gratifying to observe, in Mr. 
DupLey, a competitor for the county of Worces- 
ter ; who may probably attribute his failure of 
success to an ordinary plough, and being less at- 
tentive to the execution of his work, than to the 
display of the power and agility of his Oxen ; 
which were much admired though “ smad/ in 
size,’ compared with others on the field, they were 
certainly “ great in value” and tended to confirm 
the opinion, that the county justly styled the Aears 
of the Commonwealth, may boast of possessing a 
race of Working Cattle not surpassed in any coun- 
try. 

The unfavourable weather prevented the Com- 
mittee from testing, bythe Dynanometer, the com- 
parative resistance of the several Ploughs; and 
they regret that there were not in competition any 
of “ Wood’s or Freeborn’s Cast Iron Ploughs, 
which appear to be gaining celebrity. 

The attention of the committee was attracted 
by the exhibition of a Plough, presented to Gor- 
HAM PARSONS, Esq. by the Hon. Puiuir J. 
Sonvycer, of Blunebeck, New York, and made 
by Tuomas Bunpen, of Utica, in that State, re 
sembling in its general form and structure, Small’s 
Scotch Plough ; and though not entered for the 
Ploughing Match, yet from the little resistance, 
apparently encountered in its work, they are im- 
pelled by a sense of the important improvements 
of which the main pillar of husbandry is suscepti- 
ble, to deviate from the strict line of duty assigned 
them and offer their opinion, that this Plough mer- 
its further trial and more particular examination, 

But it is to be hoped that the Mechanicians of 
Massachusetts, who have so clearly demonstrated 
their capacity to improve upon the complicated 
Machines of the most celebrated European Art- 
ists, will direct their attention to this long neg- 
lected simple implement ; for they must be aware, 
that the incLinED PLane and the Screw, with 
Mecuanical Science, are as applicable to the 
Plough, as they are dependent upon it for motion 
and support. 


S. W. POMEROY, Chairman. 
Brighton, Gct.18, 1820. 





No, 2.—-Gorham Parsons of Brighton, finished 
in 41 minutes, furrows turned 20—one yoke of 





thereby making the earth fine after it was inverted 
and leaving it smooth and level.—£dit, Am. Far. 


Oxen, no Driver. 


N. B.—The Committee recommended to the 
notice of the Trustees, Henry Burrick, a York- 
shire Ploughman, for his skill and voluntary servi- 
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ces inthe management of Burden’s Plough; in| 
consideration of which, and of his commendable 
conduct with Mr. Derey’s Scotch Plough, ai 
the last year’s Ploughing Match, they granted 
‘iim a further gratuity of five dollars. 


FOURTH REPORT. 

The Committee on Working Oxen, [Hon. 
Joun Wetzes, one of the Board of Trustees, 
Gen. S.G Dersy, Esq. of Weston, and Colonel 
B. F. Batpwin, of Wodurn] report: 

That they have attended to the duty of exa 
mining the strength, docility, form, match, and 





{ 


y 6 . ¥ .. 7 T ° . . . . 
general power of the Cattle presented to them|p-e.ident, a vice president for each district of the 
—e prommum. county, a secretary and a treasurer, to continue in 


The number of cattle were nine yoke of work-|, 
ing oxen. 


Mium paid, - - - - - 
To Leonard Smith, of Waltham,2d, - - 25 
To John Rich, of Sutton, 3d, paid, - - 20 
To Silas Dudley, of Sutton, 4th, paid, - 15 
‘To Luke Fisk, of Waltham, 5th, paid, - 10 
The committee cannot fail to express their 

vegret and surprise, that, whilst these so liberal 

premiums are offered by the society, there should 
yet be so few in number of well trained cattle. It 
is to be hoped that more perfection in training, 
particularly with a wagon, will be practised by 
our farmers, The backing is an important and 
indispensible qualification to form a good team. 

When our show exhibits a fine specimen of the 

breed and power of our cattle, how much is it to 

be regretted, that the instruction and training, of 


which our farmers are so capable, Should beline into and report quarterly to the president, the 
omitted; and thus through mere inattention, state of agricultureand of the growing crops of their 
fail in that imposing and grand effect of which|pespectivedistricts, to report all improvements in 
’ : husbandry, the introduction of all valuable trees, 

Your committee feel it a duty thus to appeal/seeds and manures, of all new and approved imple- 
ta the capacity and intelligence of our husband-|ments of agriculture, and such other matters as| 
men, with a confidence that a substantial benefit),ay promote the object of this society. 


this noble animal is so susceptible. 


may and will be derived from this most desirabie 
attention. It will not be allowed to be said, that 
every thing improves as to our stock, but our 
care, our training, and our estimation of its utility. 
all which is submitted. 


JOHN WELLES, Chairman, |e by the society, and to give due public notice 


Per Order. 


PROCEEDINGS OF 


The Agricultural Society 


OF FREDERICK COUNTY, 


Communicated for frudlication in the American 
Farmer, by order of the Society. 
Frepericx, November Ist, 1820. 


ior the purpose of organizing an Agricultural 








secretary. 
The committee appointed at the meeting held 
on the ninth day of September last, reported for 
the consideration of the meeting a constitution 
for the government of an agricultural society, 





which having been considered by sections andjciety who will sign this constitution and pay to the 


amended, was finally agreed to in the following|treasurer the sum of one dollar annually. A mem- 
ber may resign by signifying his intention tv the/Goldsborough and Wm, E. Williams be a com- 





form ; to wit: 


county Agricultural Society.” 


‘ . ficers to be elected annually by ballot at the No- 

After as attentive a comparison as your COM-|ember meeting. 
mittee were capable of, they awarded as follows:/:ne first vice president shall preside; in the ab- 

To Benjamin Woodbury, of Sutton, first PF€-lsence of the president and first vice president, the 
$30) second vice president shall preside, and so on in 
rotation, the rank of the vice president to be de- 
termined by lot, immediately after their election. 


meetings of the society and of the board of agricul- 
ture ; to superintend the general concerns of the 
society, to maintain all useful correspondence: and 
to call all meetings of the board of agriculture.—— 


cations as he may think proper, and he shall ap- 
point a committee of two members to receive and 
count the ballots at the elections of the society. 


tures. 
the president, countersigned by the secretary. 


Constitution of the Frederick County 
AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 
Article I. 

This society shall be styled “ The Frederick 


Article If. 
The object of this society is the advancement 
of azriculture and rural economy. 
Article III. 
The officers of this society shall consist of a 


office one year, or until others are elected ; all of- 


In the absence of the president, 


Article IV. 
The duties of the president are to preside at all 


He may from time to time make such communi- 


Article V. 
The duties of the vice presidents are to exam- 


Article VI. 


The duties of the secretary are to record the 
proceedings of the society, to keep a list of the 
members, to superintend all publications order- 


of all meetings. 
Article VII. 


The duties of the treasurer are to keep the mo- 


ney and property of the society, to keep a regular 


and just account of all the receipts and expendi- 
He shall pay money only to the order of 


Article VIII. 
The society shall hold four regular quarterly 


At an adjourned meeting of the farmers of meetings at Fredericktown, viz. on the first Wed- 
\‘rederick county, held at the house of John Dill, nesday of November, on the first Wednesday of 

March, on the last Wednesday of May, and on 
Gant . : _. [the last Wednesday of August. 
svg a sr sorties cb wre, oS sew r Hoa business shall consist of nine members, and in the 
« PP ‘ P ‘ absence of any officer, not otherwise provided 
for, the society may elect one to serve for that 
meeting only. 


A quorum for 


Article IX. 
Any person may become a member of this so- 


secretary and paying all arrearages due the trea- 
surer. 
Article X. 


The president and vice presidents with the se- 
cretary and treasurer shall constitute a board of 
agriculture, to decide on the merit of all essays, 
reports and experiments, or models of implements 
of agriculture: they shall provide and arrange 
suitable accommodations for all cattle shows, 
ploughing matches, or fairs ordered by the socie- 
ty ; and they shall adjudge and distribute all pre-: 
miums of excellence directed to be awarded. 
Article XJ. 

The society may elect honorary members by 
a vote of two thirds of the members present. 
Article XII. 


The society shall from time to time pass such 
by-laws as may be proper for their better regu- 
lation and government. Any part of this consti- 
tution may be altered and amended, provided 
three months notice be yiven and recorded by the 
secretary, of the alteration proposed. 
We the subscribers, for the promotion of agri- 
culture and rural economy in Frederick county, 
do hereby associate ourselves under the style and 
title of the “ Frederick County Agricultural So- 
ciety,” and agree to be governed by the above- 
written constitution. 
The gentleman present having signed the consti- 
tution, proceeded to organise the society by the 
election of a president for the ensuing year. 
Messrs. Wm. E. Williams and V. W. Ran- 
dall being appointed tor that purpose, received 
and counted the ballots, and reported that capt.. 
Wm. Campbell was unanimously elected. 

The society next proceeded to the election of 
nine vice presidents for the ensuing year. 


The ballots being counted it appeared that the 
following gentlemen were elected, viz. 

For district No. 1 Henry Kemp 
John M’Pherson 
Juhn Thomas 
James Johnson 
Samuel Ogle 
W. P. Farquahar 
Jesse Slingluff 
Joshua Delaplane 
Wm Coale. 


The rank of the vice presidents being determin- 

ed by lot, they stood in the following order, 
ist. V. P. Jesse Slingluff 

Wm. P Farquhar 
Samuel Ogle 
James Johnson 
John M’Pherson 
John Thomas 
Joshua Delaplane 
Henry Kemp 
Wm. Coale 
Thomas Shaw was elected Treasurer, and 
Wm. E. Williams, Secretary. 
Resolved, That the secretary cause to be prin- 
ted 250 copies of the constitution of this society, 
and transmit ten copies to each of the vice presi- 
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all the newspapers printed in Frederick county 
and in the American Farmer. 
Resolved, That John M’Pherson, William 





dents ; and that the constitution be published in. 
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mnitiee to wait on the president elect and request 
his acceptance of the office. 
The society then adjourned until the first Wed- 
nesday of March next. Upron S. Regn, Sec’ry 
of the meeting. 





el 
from the Southern Patrict, 
Ma. epiror, 
If I am correct, this is the fifth year since the 
Rot made its appearance in the Cotton crops of 
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that year very little advantage can be gained 


from this plan, except in late Cotton, from the 
early visitations of the Rot. In conformity with 
this idea I did on the 4th inst. pull up some new 
ground Cotton, which has the Rot to such a de- 
gree, as to indicate almost a total loss of the crop. 
Cutting down the Cotton I supposed would in- 
jure it much more than pulling up the stalks, 
and by placing the roots in the adleys the plants 
are not injured. A few plants have been /ef? 





our state ; the first season, from its partial effect 


growing to test the experiment. The many cir- 


and late appearance, many Planters had somejCumstances connected with the Kot are so vari- 
doubts whether it were any thing serious or new injOus, that as has been observed by Mr. ‘Provp,* 


the Cotton, but its regular and earlier visitation 
have removed all such opinions. 

I shallattempt some description of this dreadful 
scourge to the hopes of the Planter, in as concise 
and plain a manner as possible. Without any pre- 
vious visible disease in the Cotton Plant, in any 
respect whatever, about one or two weeks before 
the Pod opens, the Rot takes place. It gener- 
ally affects the small end, or top of the pod, upon 
one side, and seems as if a hot iron had passed 
near the spot, or as if some gummy substance had 
affixed itself to that place. This part of the pod 
becomes dry, hard, and blackish; in a short time 
a fermentation appears to have taken place, froth 
and sour liquid discharges itself from the Cotton 
Pod ; after this, the pod becomes dry and rots, in 
most instances altogether, in others only in part. 
After the Rot has commenced, warm weather 
succeeding much rain, appears to increase the 
disease. After the decay of the pod, many small 
living insects are to be found in the same, such 
as small worms, some white, others reddish ; also, 
a small drown bug resembling, in some respects, 
a weavie. Similar bugs and worms can be seen 
by any one who feels a curiosity upon this sub- 
ject, by examining a box of raisins which has| 
been kept during the summer. These insects I 
consider as the effects of the putrefaction which 
has taken place and not at all connected with the 
cause of the Roi. Every kind of land, either 
swamp or high ground, a rich ora poor soil; stiff 
clay soil, or a light sandy one are at times equal- 
ly injured by it. Neither new grounds or old 
fields escape. From my own observations the 
richer lands and first years crops have been most 
injured. Many Plants have every pod destroyed ; 
while upon the same ded, not many feet off, a 
stalk will be found which kas altogether escaped. 
Planters have not yet agreed relative to the cause 
of this affection of the Cotton. 

The lower districts have as yet most suffered ; 
and from correct information I have no doubt, but 
that this years crops in these Districts are much 
more injured than they have ever been. The Rot 
was so fatal the last season te the lower parts of 
Beaufort and Colleton Districts, that a resort was 
generally made this year to Rice and the Long 
Staple Cotton. The upper part of those Districts, 
together with Orangeburgh and Barnwell, have 
this season suffered unusally from its effects. It 
must not be admitted that the Sea Island, or Long 
Staple Cotton, continues to escape, even when 
planted in the same field and upon adjoining beds, 
Upon the first appearance of the Rot in St. Bar- 
tholemews Parish, it being late in the season, a 
judicious Planter (F. B. Fisnpurn, Esq.) cut 
down the cotton. This stopped the Rot, and 


of Georgia, almost any theory of the disease can 
be supported by some of its phenomena. My 
opinion jeans to referring it to some affection of 
the seed, such as the smut in Wheat, or the black 
blast in Oats. It is now known if the same seed 
be continued to be planted of either Wheat or 
Oats, affected with those diseases, that eventual- 
ly the crops are totally destroyed. Wheat and 
Oats are free from all appearances of disease like 
the Cotton, until the grain matures, and the fruit 
itself, if it may be so called, becomes diseased and 
perishes. 

It is a common remark, that as soon as the cool 
weather takes place about the last of September, 


must bear in mind, that in forward Cotton, upon 
common land, at that time of the year, there is 
but /ittle Cotton in that stage of vegetation at 
which the rot commences ; in proof of this every 
planter knows that /a¢e Cotton is often seriously 
affected with the Rot, while the earlier cotton, 
having passed that particular period, it would ap- 
pear as if the Rot had ceased, only because there 
were very few pods to have it. In conformity 
with the opinion that the seed is the seat of the 
disorder, I recommend all planters who have 
the Rot in their fields to select as much as_pos- 
sible for the next year’s planting from such plants 
as are free from the Rot. Also to soak some of 
the seed in solutions of blue vitriol, and common 
salt, which have been found to prevent the smut 
in Wheat; the solution of salt must be strong, 
and the vitriol at the rate of about two ounces to 
the bushel of Cotton Seed. If comparative ex- 
periments be instituted by several planters with 
care, we may hope that some one will discover a 
remedy against this great destroyer of the Cot- 
ten crops. The great objection to the theory of 
the disease being in the seed, appears to be, that 
we often find both sound and unsound pods upon 
the same stalk of Cotton, nay we sometimes see 
one or more divisions of the same pod sound, while 
the others are Rotted. The only answer I can 
make to this, is, that the same case exists with the 
Wheat and Oats, as we frequently observe some 
stalks destroyed, and others sound; all proceeding 
from one seed, and yet no one now doubts but that 
those diseases of the Wheat and Oats are caused 
by some affection of the seed. Those planters 
who have not lost much of their crops by the 
Rot, can have no idea of the destruction which 
often takes place. This season many have lost 
more than half of their crops from its effects. 

I hope my Brother Planters will not accuse me 
of presumption in offering my remarks to the pub- 








those pods which had arrived toa sufficient matu- 
rity opened, and were of a fine quality. 


Since 


only in a Newspaper when I wrote my piece ; I now 
find I have erred, in attributing to him this idea, 


or first week in October, the Rot ceases; but we): 


* Having read Mr. Troup’s letter to Dr. Mitchell, 





lic as I assure them every line I have written, has 
been more with the hope of receiving than giving 
information upon the subject of Agriculture which 
though accompanied with many disappointments, 
has been a favourite pursuit with me for nearly 
twenty years. The Legislature of South Carolina 


the Saw-gin, and no money from our Treasury 
could be better bestowed, than for the discovery 

of a remedy for the Rot in our Cotton Fields. 

A COTTON PLANTER. 

eo 

On the Diseases of Domestic Animais, and their Cure. 
Cup or Quin, Loss of. The old writers on 
farriery seera to have had but a very imperfect 
knowledge of this complaint. Mr, Lawrence 


the muscular fibres of the first stomach, and a 
consequent inability to expel the food for the 
purpose of rumination. This weakness may 
arise, he observes, from various causes ; and the 
intention of cure, he says, is to brace the fibres 
and strengthen the system. 
bran and ground oats are first to be given; the 
animal is then to take from four to six drams 
‘according to his strength) of aloes and rhubarb, 
of each equal quantities; salt of tartar half an 
ounce ; aniseeds powdered, one ounce, in gruel 
or becr; he is to have good sweet hay, in small 
quantities at a time; and after two or three days, 
he advises the following drench to be given: 
Bark, 
Gentian, 
Ground ginger, a tea-spoon full. 
Warm ale, a pint. Moderately sweetened. 

Toke given twice a day, and continued a 
while ; or occasionally a decoction of horchound, 
camomile, and carduus sweetened. The rough 
astringents, such as alum, verjuice, &c. used by 
cow-leeches in this disease, he observes are 
highly improper, and sometimes have fatal cf- 
fects. 

Currixc. A horse is said to cut, when he 
strikes the inner and lower part of the fet- 
lock joint in travelling with his hoof; and not 
with the edge of the shoe, as smiths general- 
ly suppose. Cutting often depends on a faulty 
position of the feet, the toes inclining too 
much outwards: the usual mode of correct- 
ing this is to make the inner heel of the shoe 
higher than the other, not by turning it up, 
but by a gradual swell from the quarter to the 
heel. Young horses somctimes cut, merely 
through fatigue and weakness; and in some 
horses this failing depends upon an awkward- 
ness in going, which neither shoeing nor any 
thing else can correct. When a high trotting 
horse inclines his toes inward in going, he is 
apt to strike himself on the inside of the fore- 
leg immediately below the knee, this is term- 
ed the Speedy Cut, and is considered danger- 
ous, as the pain which the blow occasions of. 
ten causes him to fall suddenly; this failing 
can seldom be prevented effectually; the only 
thing to be done is to take care that there is no 
superfluous horn in the striking part, to raise 
the inner quarter and heel of the shoes, and 
not suffer them to project beyond the hoof 
The clenches of the nails should be examined 
and beaten down whenever they appear to rise 


‘ of each half an ounce. 





acted well, when they rewarded the inventor of 


says, that the cause is a laxity or weakness of 
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in the slightest degree above the horn. Mr. 
Morecroft has suggested a plan for the preven- 
tion of cutting, which is the opposite to that | 
have described. He observes that when a horse 





toises.t 1 observed twice by means of a watchwho has often been concerned in the races at 
for seconds, and the help of a signal, that this|)Newmarket.§ And this swiftness, which would 
distance was run over in 141 seconds, whichjamount to more than fifty-four feet in a second, 
makes near 37 feet a second. A little reflec-jis to that of the barbs nearly as three to two. We 


is at rest, he supports his weight equally on both|tion will make this speed appear much more|must also observe, that instead of one English 


feet ; but having the inner quarter much raised. 
when one foot is eleyated he must be supported 
obliquently upon the other, and hence have a 
tendency to fall outwards; to prevent which he 
brings the moving foot nearer the supporting 
one, by which he strikes it ; but by elevating the 
outer instead of the inner side of the supporting 
foot, it gives it a disposition to lean inward, and 
fall to the inside, which will throw the moving 
farther from the supporting foot. Mr. More- 
croft’s reasoning is certainly very ingenious, and 
in a few instances I have found his plan succeed ; 
but by no means generally. Dr. Bracken is not, 


considerable than at first we imagine it to be. 

It is evident than we cannot suppose more than 
two leaps or progression on gallop to one second, 
seeing that each of these leaps requires at least 
three very distinct points of time, viz. that in which 
the horse lifts himself from the ground, that in 
which we see him cleaving the air, and that in 
which he descends again, and that these two 
bounds, thus supposed to be made in every second 
require six definitive movements, a period scarce 
\perceptible in so short a space of time. These 
horses which are but of an inconsiderable size, 
and whose swiftness every second is equal to 37 








perhaps, far from the truth when he observes, 


feet, pass then, at each bound, over a space of 


mile; or very little more, to which the course at 
Romeis limited, that of Newmarket is four miles. 
a space too long for the swiftness of any horse to 
preserve itself through on an equality. It is evi- 
dent that this swiftness must abate towards the end 
of the course, and consequently that in the first 
moments of the race its maximum must be at least 
upwards of fifty-four feet ina second. We are 
likewise assured that a famous horse, called Star- 
ling, has sometimes performed the first mile in a 
minute, which would make 62} feet in a second ; 
a degree of swiftness inconceivable, even though 
we should suppose it to be exaggerated, as there 
is great appearance it is, but this is a point on 


that “ as a goose will always go like a goose, so more than eighteen feet, which is very near equaljwhich I expect some farther elucidations.** It 
a horse that cuts so far as to break the skin willjto four times the length of their body taken fromjwould be sufficient that this swiftness should last 


hardly ever leave such ill faculty.” 


ithe breast to the tail. It is true indeed, that this 


only a few seconds, in order to enable us to say, 


Bracken’s 4rt of Farriery.length is more than doubled by the extensionjwithout any exaggeration, that such a horse went 


Velocity of Race-Horses. 


From the City of Washington Gazette. 


Mr. Exttor, 

As you have, perhaps, sume sportsmen among the 
number of your subscribers, I send you the following 
for publication. It will, no doubt amuse others, as 
well as persons of that description 

Yours, &e. A CHEVALIER. 
The velocity of horses in the race, pphilosopical- 
ly considered by Monsieur Conpamine. /’rom 


his tour to Italy, in the years 1755 and 1756.| 


The spectacle which at present forms the 
amusement of the people of Rome, retains no- 


which their outstretched gallop gives their limbs 
‘before and behind. All this considered, how can 
the fleetness of the English horse be by a great 
ideal greater, as it is known in reality to be? but 
there are certain cases wherein the truth surpas- 
'ses all the bounds of probability and of this kind 
is that at present under our consideration. 

The late M. Dufay wrote in 1737, from New- 
market, that the course there of four English 
miles,§ of which he had been an eye witnes 
had been completed in less than eight minutes, 
by four or five seconds. These miles are 826 of 
our toises, which makes more than 41 feet 2-Sd 
iin a second, or near five feet more than the barb 
at Rome; and we must also remark here that 
these latter ran at full liberty, whereas the En- 
glish horses are burthened with the weight of a 


thing of the barbarity of the ancient combats 'oflriqer,j— 


gladiators. Some of the princes and Roman no- 
blemen amuse themselves by keeping horses 
purely for the course : not, as in England, back- 
ed by a rider, but alone, at full liberty, and en- 
tirely delivered up to their natural ardour, and 
that kind of emulation which the concourse of 
people assemble seems to inspire.* Eight or 
ten horses, commonly barbs, of a small size, and 


mean figure, retained on the same line by a rope| 


extended about the height of their breast, set off 
at the instant when they Iet this rope fall. In 
the races at carnival time which are the most 
solemn, the course is usually in the long street at 
Rome, to which this exercise has given the name 
of if Corso, or Race-Street. -They take care at 
such times to gravel it over: its length is 865 





* At Florence, in order to increase the speed of the 
horses, which there also run alone, without a rider to 
direct them, they place a large piece of leather, some- 
what in form of the wings of a saddle, on their backs, 
stuck full on the inside with very sharp prickles. The 
barrier being formed, and every thing ready for the 
race, the spectators immediately set up a loud shout, 
at the noise of which the horses affrighted start off, and 
the prickles in the flopping leather on their backs still 
continuing to goad them more and more as they run, 
their speed is thus urged to the highest pitch their 
nerves will allow, till the goal at length happily puts an 
end to it, by terminating at once the contest and thei: 
pain. The barrier they run in is formed by a strong 
railing, about breast high, with a rope at either end, to 
keep the horses within the bounds, and the spectators 
are all placed on seats without. 


This fleetness, however, of 41 2-3 feet, is still 
but an ordinary degree of swiftness there, inas- 
much as of ten horses which ran together, the 
very hindmost of them was no more than twelve 
or fifteen paces from the end of the course. Be- 
sides, it is asserted that the same course has been 
frequently run over in six minutes and six se- 
conds. I have this as a fact from a gentleman 





+ That is to say from the rope of the extended bar- 
rier, which it 74 feet beyond the obelisk, to the Porta 
del Popolo at the saliant angle of the palace de Venise. 

¢ Itis upon principles of this kind that naturalists 
prove a flea, comparatively speaking, to be the strong- 
est, as well as swiftest, animal in being. For as swift- 
ness depends upon a strong conformation of the mus- 
cles, of which we have a remarkable instance in the 
hind legs of a hare, from whence it is well known, that, 
like deer, greyhounds, and other quadrupeds, she de- 
rives her velocity ; and as this swiftness again is to be 
measured by the distance they throw themselves at ev- 
ery bound, compared with the length of their bodies, 
of we examine the speed and strength of a flea by this 
method of reasoning, we shall find that instead of four, 
it is able to throw itself at least forty times its length ; 
a force and velocity ten times greater than that of the 
barbs at Rome. 

§ The English mile was fixed by Henry VII, at 1760 


mile contains 5,280 English feet, which are equivalent 
to 4,957 of the Paris measure, or to 816 French toises ; 
the proportion of the English foot to the French be- 
ing as 1,352 to 1,440. . 

3, And very often additional weights carried by the 
riders. 










swifter than the wind, as it is seldom that the 
most violent wind makes as much ground in the 
time. For the greatest swiftness of a ship at sea 
hasnever been known to exceed six marine leagues 
in an hour ; and if we suppose that the vessel thus 
borne partakes one third of the swiftness of the 
wind which drives it, the latter would still be no 
more than 80 feet a second. 





4 Mr. Taffe, then at Paris, since dead. 

** The following are the elucidations I have receiy- 
ed, since the reading of this memoir, from Dr. Maty, 
keeper of the library in the British museum. “ There 
are (says Dr. Maty) two courses at Newmarket, the 
long and the round: The first is exactly four English 
measured miles and 380 yards or more: that is to say, 
7,420 English yards, or 3,482 French toises. The se- 
cond is not four English miles by 400 yards ; that is to 
say, it is 6,640 yards, or 3,116 French toises. Childers, 
the swiftest horse ever remembered, has run the first 
course in seven minutes and a half and the second in 
six minutes and forty seconds, which amounts to 46 feet 
five, or nine inches French, in the second : Whereas al} 
other horses since the foregoing, take up at least seven 
minutes and fifty seconds in completing the first and 
longest course, and seven minutes only in the shortest, 
which is 44 feet five or six inches, the second. These 
(Dr. Maty adds) are facts, which 1 believe to be true. 
I must also add, that it is commonly supposed that 
these horses cover, at every bound, a space of ground 
in length about 24 English feet.” This is a little wide 
of my conjecture of two bounds in the second. Every 
bound in this case would be about 18 royal feet and a 
half, for the Meetest barb in Rome, and twenty-two or 
twenty-three feet and a half, for English running hor- 
ses; so that the swiftness of the latter to that of the 
barbs, is very nearly as four to three. 


POTATOES. 


Shrubbery, Balt. County, Sept. 28, 1820. 
Mr. SKINNER, 

The mode of cultivating the Irish potato seems 
to be little known in this State, or the climate is 
not congenial to a large production. To ascertain 
which of the above causes, or whether both conspire 
to our disappointment would bea greatacquisition, 


yards or rods of three fect each, consequently we we yet labour in hope, though we produce but 


one hundred bushels to the acre, on good ground: 
this will not by manure, pay Turnpikes, and hired 
hands, much less leave a profit. A great many wri- 
ters, have given us plans of raising potatoes, but 
there is in every one, suchanumber of deficits, that 
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a farmer may spend his life in finding out where 
he has been deficient, and moreover, most of those 
writers are European, and the blunders these far- 
mers commit when first attempting our soil and 
climate, isa very convincing proof that we cannot 
profit by following their directions, except ina 
very general way. Iam therefore particularly 
desirous to receive information from some of the 
well informed gentlemen farmers of the eastern 
States, who raise from two to five hundred bush- 
els per acre. Shall I trouble you to get me an- 
swers to the following queries? At the same time 
make my ignorance an apology for the number, 
which cannot but be disagreeable to the person 
who may be so polite as to attend to them. 
Yours &c. 

1. The time of planting ? 

2. The mode of ploughing and preparing the 
ground ! 

3. Whether high ground or low, sandy, loamy, 
or clay, is preferable ? 

4. The previous croys? 


same ground and the intermediate crops or rota- 
tion ? 

6. The quantity planted on an acre and wheth- 
er large or small are used? 

7. The number of pieces in each hill, orif in- 
dividual, how far apart each piece ? 

§. If in hills, how distant each hill, and the dis- 
tance of the rows? 

9. The depth they are covered, and how ? 

10. The kind of manure, and the quantity, and 
whether this manure is scattered, placed above, 
or below the cuttings. 

11. At what period the field is dressed and 
how ofien. 

12. What kinds ripen soonest and grow lar- 
gest ! H. W. 

The above queries come from a friend to whose pen 
our subscribers are indebted for many of the most ju- 
dicious, practical and useful articles in the American 
Varmer : We think therefore, that he has a sort of claim, 
on the courtesy and good offices of our eastern friends, 
some one of whom, we trust will himself or “ by attor- 
ney” be kind enough to state as minutely as possible, 
all the particulars observed in the cultivation of pota- 
toes, by those who have been most successful in making 
that crop. Edit, Am. Farmer. 

celal 


FOR THE AMERICAN FARMER, 


(Economy in the use of Fuel. 
Mr. SktnnER,—A correspondent in the Far- 


stove is sold at New York, and with a number 
5. The length of time to a second crop on thejof appurtenances, has cost from 80 to 84 dollars. 


servant, uniting neatness and convenience, with 


to your valuable paper, emboldens me to give! 
you a short essay, in explanation of some very 
abstruse affairs in house-wifery. 


never neglect the house, for things out of the 
nings ago, that tea was over at a very early 


out of employment fora short time, and taking 
up the paper, to amuse myself with the news 
of the day, my eye glanced upon an advertise- 


ical and philesophical lecture, that evening, 
in the popular way; I instantly resolved to be 
present, and procured a ticket. 
tion pleased me very much, and my mind ran 
the whole night on chemistry. 
I resolved to attempt the expianation of a num 


scene of woodlands,onwhichour great dependence| But before | ventured to divulge the solution, 
for this article must ever continue. The fores:s|{ waited on my brother, who is a doctor and a 
are retiring before the fires we kindle in our/profound chemist, to know his explanation; he 
dwellings, and our wants are advancing at a dou-jreceived the question without any embarras- 
ble pace, with our population and luxury. Everyjment as learned men always do, and answered 
invention therefore that contributes to our relief,)with great calmness, that it was not a very ex- 
deserves a recommendation to the public. There|traordinary thing ; for when he was a student 
are many perhaps so deserving, and it would bejat Paris, some of his acquaintances, who were 
not a little invidious to pronounce in favour of ajvery thin and lean, died, and when the bodies 
particular one. But leaving each improver to,were taken up, some time afterwards, to be re- 
set forth the advantages of his.own, I beg leavejmoved to their native country, they had become 
to offer to your correspondent, with the sole mo-jlumps of fat,* and that he supposed something 
tive of serving him and the public, an opinionjlike this had happened to the turkeys, by the 
founded on examination and some experience.!medium of charcoal. 
A stove called Graham’s economical stove, com-| This astonished me very much, but I did not 
bines so much saving of fuel, with conveniencejlike the solution, because it would not make my 
and effect in the several offices of baking, boiling,turkeys much better, if they did not weigh 
roasting, &c. furnishing a supply of hot waterjmore. I wanted fat added to the lean, and not 
from a single outside vessel, with an open fire injfat made out of the lean. I therefore prefer 
front, that it has been found altogether satisfac-:my own explanation, which I now give you 
tory in the families that have used it here. The/without farther comment. 
Theory of Aunt Dinah. 

The bowels of animals are always charged 
with hydrogen gas, as well as some atmos- 
pheric air, the latter being decomposed, as also 


‘nec b £ utensil 1 less liability ee carbon, by the digestive powers, the hydro- 


damage, than usual in an article with so many jiberty to be formed into animal substance o1 
accommodations. A. 
Baltimore Nov. 18th, 1820. 





The price may appear high, but it is a complete 
kitchen in miniature manageable by a single 





jturkey; whilst the remaining hydrogen and 
some of the oxygen are formed into water, by 
ithe help of those explosions, that always hap- 
jpen, when the bowels suffer with hunger. This 
water will be xrated by some carbonic acid 
gas, and impregnated with di/e from the liver, 
which is equal to hops and superior to horse 
aloes, which was proposed by his late majesty 
Con freee: Whitebread the brewer, to make beer. 
know sir, that I am one of those women, who. Now, sir, a person must be very dull in chem- 
¢ istry if he does not perceive, that malt is all 
that is wanting to form with the above ingre- 
dients one of the most fattening liquors in the 
world, and that this malt is supplied most hap- 
pily by the grain of corn, given daily to the 
turkey, equally as well as if he had a few grains 
of barley ; the stomach instantly malts it, and 
the turkey is constantly supplied with strong 
beer. But, sir, one experiment must be made, 
before it can be ascertained whose theory is 
the best—the turkey must be fattened again in 
the same way, that is with plenty of charcoal, 
and one grain of corn, or ten grains of barley 
per diem, and if he gains no weight my broth 


THE FATTENING THE TURKEY EXPLAINED. 
Mr. SKINNER. 
The free access which you allow the Ladies! 


house ; nevertheless it so happened a few eve- 
hour, and all things being in place, I was really 
ment, giving notice that there would be a chem- 


The exhibi- 


In the morning 


mer some me ago, justly appreciating the use|ber of those phenomena, which had all along Fie AROPGR ae, Remuneteente Ne: syaniie eiapaty ik 


of stoves for cooking as well as warming, at less|puzzled my _ brains. 
expense than the common chimney, requestedjand was delighted to find, how easily I could ex- 
some information respecting such as were injplain wine making, cheese making, butter ma- 


most estimation for these purposes. 


praise must indubitably be bestowed on your 


I opened your Farmeripemical friend. AUNT DINAIl. 





* Alluding to the ciscovery of some bodies in the 


Having ne-|king, beer making, &c. and went on swimming-|burying ground of Innocents at Paris, that had 


ver seen any answer given, I am induced myself,ly in elucidating to myself, the action of ma-|changed to a fatty substance like spermaceti. 


for the sake of the inquirer, and many others who|nures on my garden, and the growth of my 


Note. If any one doubts the fattening quality of 


may have expected some intelligence in the case,cabbages. In fact, I thought I could explainbeer, let him call up the master of a porter cellar, 
to offer the result of a little experience on theiall the difficulties in nature, ’till I came across/@"4 his doubts will soon be removed. 


subject. 


ced in the community, and every mode of relief 
known by individuals. 


It may also contribute to the generaljyour account of the Turkey, that was fattened 
usefulness of a paper, which thus becomes a me-jon carbon and a grain of corn, per diem. This, 
dium of communication for every want experien-|sir brought me to a dead stand, and I was so 
perplexed, that I was almost ready to wish, I 
never had read the advertisement; but re-your city, and to my surprise has brought me no news. 


— 
TO THE EDITOR OF THE AMERICAN FARMER. 
Dignity Hights, Oct. 1st, 1820, 
Dear Sir,—My nephew has just returned from 


The necessity of finding and making known, collecting an old maxim of my father’s, to cake;—Upon inquiry he told me, that when he arrived at 





the best methods of saving so essential anarticlela night’s sleep, to recover the brain in a difi-\Baltimore, he expected to have been the bearer of 


as fuel, will be admitted by every one who ha 





culty, I followed the example, and next morning great news ; for the people were assembled in crouds 


occasion to exercise any care in providing for the|found my mind so bright, that every difficulty oe Oe copenrs se She stapes, aad he peated tp.with 


supplies of life. Every year presents a narrower|vanished. 


great anxiety to ascertain the Cause, but was aston- 
‘ished to hear nothing more than an altercation about 
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Medicated Beer,” which had lately been introduced 
intothe city. A Doctor he said seemed to be the cen 
tre of the circle and the chief orator—he was running 
down the Beer as antiquated, and only invented by 
Galen to get off his large bundles of vegetable Phy- 
sics, and at the same time paying no great compli- 
ments to the nine Doctors who had recommended it 
It appeared to him, (my Nephew,) that the Doctor’s 
deportment was altogether that of one about to lose 
some of the profits of the trade. As 1am pushed for 
cash these hard times, I have taken the hint, and re- 
solved to try my fortune in your liberal city, and there-| 
fore send you per packet boat Scudder, Capt. Claud,| 
a keg of my newly invented Cherry Bounce—actual- 
ly a new thing under the sun, for Sydenham himself 
never thought of any thing more than a little Black 
Cherry Water, which he has left on record—this you 
know can bear no comparison with Bounce. You can 
spare a little of this for tasting and you will be so good 
as to get me the certificates of 12 respectable Physi- 
cians, so that when I send up a large quantity the sale 
may be rapid, please to get good hearty certificates— 
such as “damn with faint applause” as Pope express- 
es it, willnotdo, The medical qualities of my Bounce 
are indisputable. It would take up too much room in 
your valuable paper to enumerate them, suffice it to 
say, that it gives the finest colour to the palest cheek, 
and is good for male or female, sick or well, and if 
such flatulent stuff as Small Beer could compose the 
bowels of one of your worthy citizens, what would 
my Bounce do, but compose his whole body ? 

I am almost as backward as Simple’s Postscript, in 
giving up even to 12 respectable Doctors, the ingre- 

ients of this valuable prescription, least they might 
leak out and become public —] would prefer 12 of my 
hest casks in store to ‘eak out their last drop, rather 
than one tittle should escape. It would certainly not 
do to lay the Doctor’s hands like a jury on the Bible ; 
but my friend, you will cause each of them to place 
his finger on his lip after the manner of the Priestess 
on te portland urn, when you deliver up the receipt. 
——If it should escape, I must console myself with the 
great good it will do over the whole world, for J] 
might forget in my last hours to grant a free per- 
mission of its use.—O what a loss it would be to man- 
kind, if it should die with me !t 

Well it must come or no certificates. 

a? Here it is!!! 

Suc: cerasium morillorum cum seminibus con- 

tusis.——LiB. 4. 
Suc: arundinis sachariferi distilli—Lre. 1. 
fiat Tinctuca. 

Now sir, this is the basis; but the valuable adden 
da, this is the great point of the secret. R. Fructus, 
Phytoloccz, (or Poke,) seven times seven or 49 ber- 


ries—Tincture of Salacacabia of Smollet, seven mes Simple means of extinguishing fire in a Chimney. 


49 or 343 drops. 

P. S. As the Latins did not know Cherry Bounce, 
they had no name for it ; I must therefore find some 
word to answer the best I can, you may therefore 
call it the liquor Elateruis, or the Quinta Essentia 
cerasium composite. DIOSCORIDES, 


*“O! Whata mighty whizzing do we hear, 
Philosophers dispute what may be near,— : 
Some say a meteor’s passing—some Small Beer.’ =» Quip. 


+ Smollet’s Selacacabia was composed of Assafce- 
dita Sal amoniac and Pine Tops. 

A NEW KIND OF BED. 

These beds are made of the husks of Indian 
Corn in the following manner: So soon as they 
are ripe, the husks should be gathered when they 
are dry, and in aclear air, The outer hard husks} 
are to be rejected, and the softer inner ones to be 
fully dried in the shade. Cut off the hard end 


formerly attached to the cob, and draw the husk 
through a hatchel, or suitably divide it with a 
coarse comb. The article is now fit for use, to 
be put into an entire sack as straw is, er to be 
formed into a mattrass, as prepared hair is, of 
any size and thickness you please. 


Any upholsterer can do the work, and so can 

many other persons. Tun FARMERS 
This material is sweet, pleasant and durable, 

lasting from 5 to 10 years. ‘Two invalids, who| BALTIMORE, FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 24, 1820, 

have used them for eight years past in this neigh- ~~ 


bourhood, unite in saying that those who have, 7” Major Isaac M‘Kim, with his accustomed zeal 
and liberality in support of the interests of agricul- 


once tried a bed of this kind, will wish no other ture, has recently imported from St. Petersburg, two 
winter nor summer, ; . barrels of “ Astrachan Rye,” which has had the repu- 
These beds are somewhat used in our middle}tation of being of superiour quality—whether the tact 


and southern States, and are common in Spain, [be so or not, it is difficult to judge without trial—but 
Portugal and their provinces. such as it is, it has been. committed to the hands of 
‘The season for collecting the husks approaches,|\2¢ Editor of the Farmer, to be distributed amongst 

. - this subscribers and others, who choose to call and 

and I hope another year will not pass before this}, .4e 9 peck of it for experiment sake. It may thus, 
experiment shall be fairly tried, because I havelbe soon ascertsined whether it possess any qualities 
reason to believe that all those who do try it willjsuperiour to the rye now in cultivation. The season is 


have cause to congratulate themselves on the re- far advanced, but if the fali prove favourable a fair trial 
sult. Bost. Pal. {may be made, and good farmers maintain that the grain 

lof rye produced from late sowing, is generally heavie: 
than that from early seeding. 





po RECEIPT. 
Translated from L’ Albert Modern. (CP Inrormation 1s nEQquESTED.—On the best mode 
es. ; of preserving for winter use, for Live Stock,—the fol- 
THE MANNER OF INCREASING THE QUANTITY OFliowing articles, viz :—-Pumpkins, Carrots, Turnips of 
BREAD BY STOVING THE GRAIN. sa kinds, Mangel Wurtzel, Cabbages and P.tatoes of 





Stoving grain, is to dry it in a stove by meansjall kinds. The Editor earnestly requests a reply to the 
of charcoal. The following is the result of anjabove queries, and it is desirable that the answers to 
experiment made at Genoa. them should be founded on the supposition, that those 

; Aa . for whose benefit the information is intended, are in 
284 cubic feet of Wheat were divided in two the circumstances of ordinary farmers, without cellars 


parts, 142 were stoved and lost 5 per cent Offand all those conveniences which the wealthy can al- 
their volume. It was afterwards moistened, andiways provide. 


resumed its original bulk. These quantities 

were ground separately. That which was not] &7* If any person will take the trouble to call and 
stoved gave 68 pounds, 18 ounces of flour more/*\" - Pes office of the oe Fer J of it single 
han that which was stoved. They were after-Plant of the Lucern, they will be convinced of its supe- 
tna y 1our Capacity for resisting the effect of drought, over 
wards baked separately and that which was stov-lany other of the artificial grasses in use amongst us— 
ed produced 210 pounds of bread more, thanjit will besides cut two weeks sooner than clover and 
that which was not stoved. twice oftener in the year; and does as well when sowed 
broad cast as in drills, if not better. 

















ae rene pare tess en py ngs pandieg, Present Prices of Country Produce in this Market, 
p y ee Actual sales of Waear—Wairt, 83 to 85cts.—Rep, 
Take Stone Lime and Marine Salt, and put 75 to 78 cts.—Old Cory, 35 to 36 cts.—New do. 30 te 
them in a large tub ; throw over them a quantity/32 cts—Rre, 42to 45 cts—Oats, 25 to 28 cts—Har, 
of Sour Beer or Wine, and stir them until the salt/per ton $18—Srraw do. $7—Ftovur, from the wa- 


and lime are dissolved. Let this mixture stand 
twenty four hours, then pour it from the sediment 
into another tub. The grain is to be put to soak 
12 hours in this brine before sowing it,—it is best 
to sprinkle over it some pounded Quick Lime. 


Have two plates of iron in the flue, one near 
the top of the chimney, the other a little above 
the fire place, both moving on hinges and con- 






gons, $4 124—Warsxer from do. 34 to 35 cts—VPonx, 
- bbl. $14—Beer, do. $11 to $13—Burrer, per 
b. 25 to 31 cts.—Eees, per dozen, 20 to 25 cts——VeEar, 
per lb, 6 to 8 cts.—Lamn, per quarter, 574 to 50 
cts—Berr, per lb. prime pieces, 8 to 10 cts.—Hams, 
12 to 14 cts—Mippuines, 10 cts—Caicxens, per doz. 
$2 50—Porarors, 374—Live Catriz, $4 50 to $6 
—London Wuaitet Lean, $4 25—American do. !$3 75 
—Boiled O11, $1 374—Fearuens, 50 to 624 cts.— 
Tar, $2—Twurrentine, soft, §$2—Srinits, do. 35 cts 
—Pritcu, $2 25—Lanrp, 11 to 12 cts.—Sninees, best 
Deep Creek, $8 50—Do. Small, $4 75—F.oonine 
Prank, 5-4, $27---Cotrron, Upland, 17 to 19 cts.—-No 





nected by a small wire or chain. When the fire 
is made cause them to be kept up, but if any 
accident causes the chimney to take fire, shut 
them down by means of the wire or chain, and the 
flame will be immediately smothered ; or, take 
a handful of flour of Sulphur, throw it in the fire, 
shutting at the same time the fire-place, leaving 
only a small draft to carry up the smoke of the 
Sulphur—the fire will become extinguished and 
the flakes will fall in quantities. 


To destroy Caterpillars. 

Take strong Soap Suds, and with a broom or 
brush sprinkle it over their nests either in the 
evening alter they have retired to them, or in 
the morning before they leave them ; “ une seule 
goutte de cette eau mousseuse,” say the French 
author, falling on the purse which contains thes 

insects, will cause them to crawl out and fall in 
masses, without any necessity for crushing or 
burning them. 












sales of Virginia Tobacco. 





New Canary Seed, &c. Xe. Xe, 


JOSEPH P. CASEY. Srrvsmay, &c. 
No. 2, Hanover Street, 

(NEXT DOOR TO BARNUM’S HOTBL,) 
Has received per the Franklin, a supply of Canary 
and Cabbage Seeds, Ruta Baga, Early Peas, and boil- 
ing or split Peas, &c. &c. &c. 
And per the Rolla from Amsterdam, a handsome as- 
sortment of Flower Roots, which will bloom during 
the winter season; and from the northern states, a 
quantity of Shakers Seeds. . 
Casey has for sale, Garden Flowers and Field Seeds, 
Garden and Agricultural Implements, Russia Matts, 
Glazed Garden Cap Glasses, to force and protect plants 
during the winter season. 
Farmers, Gardeners, Botanists and Florists, can be 
accommodated on moderate terms, with every ong 
they may want. Orders made up for the Western an 
Southern States, West Indies, &c, with care and atten- 


tion. 
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